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THE BRONZE HEAD OF LINCOLN 


About six weeks ago, it was announced in the daily press that 
the Museum had acquired, through the munificence of Mrs. 
Salmon P. Halle, a bronze replica of Gutzon Borglum’s mag- 
nificent, marble head of Lincoln, which is now in the Capitol 
at Washington. This bronze,’ which is illustrated on the cover 
of this Bulletin, has been placed on exhibition in the rotunda 
of the Museum. 

Mr. Borglum is well known to members of the Museum as a 
lecturer. Chandler Post speaks of him as “probably at once the 
most pronounced and the most gifted American exponent of 
the style of Rodin . . his inheritance from Rodin manifested 
itself, first, in a colorful treatment of surfaces and in a definition 
only of essentials.” 

Of the work itself, nothing, perhaps, could be more fitting 
than to quote the artist’s own words, ““The colossal head of 
Lincoln, in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, is a 
portrait made from observation of the many splendid pictures 
and the life mask by Volk. It was originally intended simply as 
a study. In fact I used the huge fragment of stone much as a 
boy would use a slate. It is a head in scale to a standing figure 
twenty-eight feet high. The forehead has been cut and re-cut a 
dozen times; grief, pleasure, anger, surprise, and mixture of 
these moods were studied—drawn in the stone and in turn cut 
away. The structure of his skull is Greek, the nose was meant 
to be Roman before it was injured, the cheek bones were not 
high, though they seem so, his eye sunken; his mouth, when not 
set in sadness, was responding to his roguish sense of humor.’” 

The Museum is particularly fortunate in not only possessing 
a replica of this great American masterpiece, but also in having 
one of the most notable examples of the work of this progressive 
and intensely American artist. 


_ 7 38% inches high. ? A History of European and American Sculpture from the Early Chris- 
tian Period to the Present Day by Chandler Rathfon Post. *From an article in The World’s 
Work by Gutzon Borglum, June, 1914. 
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ART IN PERU PRIOR TO THE INCAS 
By Puitip AinswortH MEANS 


Note: It is hoped that friends may be found to aid the Museum in 
securing fine examples of the artistic work produced, prior to the 
coming of the white man, by the natives of both South and North 
America. Much of it is of great artistic importance and should be in- 
cluded in the collections of an American art museum. In order to 
create an interest in this little known field Mr. Means, who is a 
recognized authority and a former Director of the National Museum 
of Archaeology at Lima, Peru, has kindly contributed a series of 
articles on the art of the ancient Peruvians, of which this is the 
first. F. A. W. 


Since the days when W. H. Prescott wrote his great histories of 
the Spanish conquests in Mexico and Peru, much has been 
learned that he was unable to know concerning the ancient 
peoples vanquished by Cortés and by Pizarro. 

For Prescott, pre-Hispanic history in Peru was summed up by 
the history of the Incas. Today we know that the Incas were no 
more than the last of a series of dynasties, and that their civil- 
ization was but a final phase in a cultural history of some 
twenty centuries duration. 

Though they became the brilliantly able rulers of a vast 
empire, the Incas rose to that pinnacle from very humble 
beginnings. About 1100 a. p. they were merely a small, loosely 
organized tribe of shepherds, without wealth other than their 
flocks of llamas and vicufias, without any sort of material splen- 
dor. All around them in the beautiful highland country of Peru, 
a lofty plateau region ten thousand feet and more above the 
sea, were scattered many other tribes of similar character. The 
general level of civilization was very modest, though here and 
there, as in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca, tribes dwelt which 
were somewhat less rude in certain respects than the majority 
of their neighbors. 

Formerly much higher civilizations had flourished in the 
region, but only on the coast did traces of them still remain 
visible. There, in the fertile valleys of streams flowing from the 
Andes down into the Pacific Ocean, still survived advanced 
states ruled by powerful chiefs, who dwelt in imposing palaces 
and had armies of well trained troops at their command. These 
chiefs and the high-cultured states dominated by them were 
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representatives of a brilliant and mysterious civilization which 
had once been widely distributed throughout the territory now 
held by Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. Of that civilization and of 
its predecessors, the whole forming the cultural history referred 
to above, we are now to speak in greater detail. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE ANCIENT PERUVIANS: SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 


The ancient Peruvians were members of the same branch of the 
human race as all other pre-Christian inhabitants of the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. Physically they did not differ greatly from the 
so-called Red Indians of North America. 

Our knowledge as to the past history of the American race 
and of its several subdivisions is derived from two chief sources: 
1. The accounts given by the earliest white invaders of the va- 
rious parts of America invaded by Europeans; 2. The results of 
archaeological or other scientific investigation. In Mexico and 
Central America (Yucatan, Guatemala, Honduras) we have 
also native inscriptions and other writings upon which to draw. 
But in Peru we must make the best we can of legends reported 
by early Spanish settlers and of the natives’ vague and often 
garbled accounts of their own past. 

Briefly summarizing the facts revealed by these sources of 
information, it may be said that, as a race, the ancient Ameri- 
cans were of east Asiatic origin and that, as creators and main- 
tainers and distributors of several types of culture, ranging from 
very modest to very advanced varieties, they were entirely 
American, for, when their remote ancestors migrated across from 
Siberia into Alaska, the two perhaps being joined at the time, 
they were so primitive that they brought no cultural elements 
with them into the western hemisphere. America was peopled 
by a great number of folk-movements, occupying some fifteen 
thousand or twenty thousand years, more or less. As a result of 
them, the whole continent received its first human occupants. 


THE EARLIEST HIGH CULTURE IN PERU 


In the course of time people began to drift southwards from 
North and Central America into South America. As the Andes 
Mountains are very high, they form a belt of cool and salub- 
rious country in a latitude which might otherwise be hot and 
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pestilential. Quite naturally, the first peoples, or at any rate 
early migrants, made their way in groups along the Andes, a 
knot of families breaking off here and there from the main stem 
to settle down in some valley which became their home thence- 
forth. In the course of explorations and migrations, the head 
waters of rivers flowing down into the Pacific were found, their 
courses explored, and their lower reaches discovered with the 
fertile and hospitable bottom lands. Perhaps, too, at about the 
same time, other knots of people came down the coast from 
Central America in rude, raft-like ships, made of logs lashed 
together. 

However they may have come, we know that there were 
many people on the Peruvian coast by some two centuries prior 
to the time of Christ. In time art sprang up and developed 
among them. Their work in clay was admirable, and it passed 
through several intricate and interesting phases, being at its 
best between about 200 and 600 a.p. 

The art of this period was not uniform throughout the coast; 
indeed, its variations are even more important than its constant 
features. In the north, from the Gulf of Guayaquil down to 
Huarmey, there throve a series of advanced people whose art 
was highly realistic. They are usually known today as “the 
early Chimu folk,” their true name being unknown, and one 
taken from a later people having been arbitrarily given to them. 
We know almost nothing of their history. But their art in pot- 
tery tells that they had well made clothes and a great variety of 
armour, chiefs who rode on litters borne by servitors, vast 
pyramidal temples or palaces, and other picturesque things. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 show us three specimens of the large class 
of portrait vases made by these people. Figures 4, 5, and 6 dis- 
play other examples of their work, and Figure 7 is an unusually 
charming and delicate pot surmounted by an image of a man. 

In the southern part of the coast, from Lima down to Arica, 
art at this period was much more formal and austere. It empha- 
sized color rather than form. It displayed a greater maturity in 
design. In so doing, it achieved magnificent results. When a 
student of Peruvian archaeology feels a little jealous of the 
glories being found in the tomb of Tutankhamen, he can 
always seek, and always find, solace by looking at the pottery 
vessels of the oldest culture of the southern part of the Peruvian 
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coast. They are usually known as early Nazca, for much the 
same arbitrary reasons as those already hinted at. It is true that 
the grace and lightness and humor so plentifully found in early 
Chimu pottery are almost entirely lacking in early Nazca, but 
this lack is amply compensated for by the vast range of exquisite 
tints; the daring, but never bad, combinations of color; and by 
the splendid feeling for rhythm and balance which pervades 
early Nazca art. 

To one not accustomed to them, or to one who knows them 
only through photographs, the early Nazca designs seem simply 
grotesque, incomprehensible. This is because almost all trace of 
realism is gone out of them. Now and again a design like that 
in Figure g will be found, wherein some trace of it is seen. Note 
there the stag, wounded by a javelin, seeking cover behind a 
cactus-like plant; note again the band of running birds. 

The apparent grotesqueness is due to the growth among the 
makers of these ancient vases of an elaborated symbolism, 
which induced them to make designs full of significance to them 
but merely esoteric to us. Cases in point are the adornments 
seen in Figures 8, 10, and 12. Figure 11 is merely a geometric 
motif giving play to a wonderful combination of colors. Figure 
13, again, shows a supposed deity of those people, repellent to 
us save for his splendid range of hues. 

It will be understood, of course, that, in addition to pottery, 
these people had equally remarkable textiles, wooden and stone 
objects, architecture, and so on. 


THE TIAHUANACO CIVILIZATION 


While the early Chimu and early Nazca civilizations were 
flourishing on the coast, the people up in the highlands remained 
in much the same primitive state as that which had been theirs 
when they came into the country. 

By about 600 a.p., however, they had long since outgrown 
it. There are traditions to the effect that they were often at war 
with the people on the coast, and out of such wars they derived 
suggestions for progress. Between about 600 and goo a.D., with 
Tiahuanaco near the southern end of Lake Titicaca as their base, 
they made their artistic, and perhaps also their political, 


influence, felt throughout the length of the highlands and down 
on the coast. 
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The art of Tiahuanaco was even more conventionalized, and 
more devoid of realism, than that of the early Nazca people. 
Its lines were more angular, and its colors less varied. These 
characteristics, or at any rate some of them, may be seen in 
Figures 14 to 18, inclusive, all of which, save Figure 15, show 
Tiahuanaco vase-painting as practiced on the coast. They stand 
in notable contrast to Figure 15, a small but exquisite specimen 
probably from Tiahuanaco itself. 


LATE CHIMU AND LATE NAZCA ART 


When, for unknown causes, the Tiahuanaco civilization died 
away about goo a.pD., there began in the highlands the period 
of low culture to which reference was made at the beginning of 
this paper. On the coast, however, the decline was far less great. 
The people there continued to make good pottery, sometimes 
with a reminiscence of the old-time lightness of touch. But in 
general, between about goo and the Inca period on the coast 
(fourteenth to fifteenth centuries), the pottery made was black, 
of the type called ducchero ware in Italy. Some of it, as Figures 
19, 20, and 21, was very attractive, with rich designs in relief 
picked out with a white filling, or in the round. 

The late Chimu and late Nazca civilizations were the fruition 
of the work of the people who were subject to a series of 
chieftains, some of them very powerful, who ruled in the 
valleys between the Gulf of Guayaquil and northern Chile. 
Then, as now, that was a country full of great agricultural 
possibilities, and it was highly propitious to the development 
of an intricate society, such as that in question. 

The Incas, slowly rising from their humble origin, made 
themselves paramount in the highlands by dint of honest toil 
and hard fighting. By about 1300 they began to think of winning 
the coast and adding the chiefs there to their growing list of 
vassals. This they did during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries of our era, and the work was completed some decades 
prior to the advent of the Spaniards in 1531. 


CONCLUSION 


In the brief compass of this article, I have been able to touch 
upon only the highest spots, as it were. The whole question of 
Peruvian archaeology is of absorbing interest. There are many 
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intricate problems to be solved. One of the prime requisites is a 
really complete collection of archaeological and ethnological 
specimens, logically arranged with reference both to the 
sequence of civilizations and to the geographical distribution of 
‘the objects displayed. So far as I am aware, no collection in the 
United States is thus planned. It will be a great feather in the 
cap of whatever museum does so first. 
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THE PARK—WINTER BY LEON KROLL 


The vagaries of the modernist have been the rallying cry of the 
academic since the time when Pleistocene man painted his 
pictographs upon rude cave walls. Yet it is through such vaga- 
ries that progress comes. The same modern work of one genera- 
tion becomes the conventional of the next. Impressionists seem 
old fashioned today. Cezanne at his best is generally accepted 
the world over. The extremes perish and from the residue a few 
works remain which represent the real spirit of a period. 

It is particularly to be remarked that many ultra modes are 
passing, but they are not passing into oblivion without having 
done something, without having jarred the smug complacency 
of the established order. Art is dead which shuts its eyes to 
innovation. The real student follows the new theories, weighs 
them, separates the wheat from the chaff, and with the aid of 
the past creates the new. Artists of periods are not isolated 
phenomena. They have their antecedents and their descendants. 
They each have their place in the relentless stream of progress. 

Leon Kroll is one of the painters who has best grasped the 
possibilities of modern technical methods. His canvas, The 
Park—Winter,' which was in the Third Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting and was acquired by the 
Museum from that exhibition for the Hinman B. Hurlbut col- 
lection, sums up in itself the best of the modern spirit. It could 
not have been painted without Cezanne. The evidence of his 
theories are apparent everywhere and yet granting this, the 


1 For illustration see The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, June 1923, page 102. 
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canvas is no less essentially Kroll’s. Throughout, the artist’s 
primary concern is structure, the structure of the earth beneath 
its snowy covering, the sense of tree structure, the emphasis 
always on form and volume. Rhythm there is, broken rhythms 
which gain accent by their very strangeness. Masses are played 
against masses, giving a dynamic sense which is the very oppo- 
site in its qualities from the old fashioned static landscape. 
The picture throbs, pulsing with the intricate and busy life 
which is New York’s. 

The artist has chosen a winter day when the snow is just 
beginning to melt and the sky is heavy with the hint of rain. 
All is grey. In the gloomy light the line of apartments looms up 
in fantastic fashion, giving that strangely exciting and exotic 
sky-line which is the peculiar accent of New York. A few figures 
here and there wander through the by-paths, while upon the 
lake the skaters vie with each other in tests of skill. Everyone is 
there, the fancy skater swinging into an exhibition of the outer 
edge, the children racing each other, the parent guiding the 
steps of his child, the girl who hesitates at the edge, figures 
slightly unsteady who yet strike out with a certain confidence, 
the couple who pause all forgotten but themselves. Around the 
tree other figures cluster and a gallant swain laces the boots of 
his lady. It is all intensely human, the everyday landscape ani- 
mated with the bustle of human activity. 

The average American landscape painting of today lacks 
figures. Many lack them entirely and many more have mere dum- 
mies which only play their decorative part. One reason is that 
few artists have the ability to paint both landscape and figures 
with equal success, most modern artists being specialists; but as 
Leon Kroll is accomplished in both fields, the result in this picture 
is aclosely knit unit which for that reason is the more convincing. 

In historic painting, from the time of the Venetian Renais- 
sance when landscape first was painted for its own sake, the 
figure has nearly always played an important part, and this was 
no less true in Flanders, in the works of many a Dutch artist, in 
the compositions of Frenchmen of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and in the work of English landscapists. 
Soundness of training always permitted great latitude in their 
choice of subject. 

In The Park—Winter, Leon Kroll has given a vivid repre- 
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sentation of our greatest metropolis and while it is New York, 
the canvas is no less typical of twentieth century America. Just 
as the skating scenes of many a Dutch painter are accurate in 
their staid and sober poetry and express the feelings of the 
faithful Dutchman towards his beloved Holland, so Kroll has 
caught the spirit of this modern city and represented it with the 
same insight with which his Dutch predecessors painted the 
broad and quiet spaces of their land of dykes and canals. w.m.M. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERY IX 


Just a year ago an exhibition of prints, loaned by out-of-town 
dealers, was held at the Museum under the auspices of The 
Print Club, each one of the seven dealers being invited to con- 
tribute fifty prints. So successful was the experiment that the 
print dealers in question have again been asked to participate 
this year, though forty instead of the fifty prints of last year 
have been borrowed, making two hundred and eighty in all, a 
number more suited to the gallery than the large number. 

The idea The Print Club has had in mind, in holding this exhi- 
bition at this particular time, was to have here in Cleveland 
early in the season the fine things that the various dealers had 
collected in Europe during the summer months, before they were 
shown elsewhere. The exhibition affords the Museum and col- 
lectors a convenient means of comparing prices and different 
impressions of the same print coming from different sources. 

In selecting the prints for the exhibition, it has been the aim 
of The Print Club to have as much variety as possible, a variety 
of subject, process, period and price. The exhibition is composed 
of the work of the older men, as Schongauer, Diirer and Lucas 
van Leyden, engravings, woodcuts and chiaroscuros; one panel 
has been devoted to Rembrandt, the greatest of all graphic 
artists; another to French seventeenth century engraved por- 
traits; and still another to English eighteenth century mezzo- 
tints and stipples. Besides representative work of Whistler and 
the masters of the Barbizon School, there are lithographs of 
Gavarni, Daumier, about whom so much has been written dur- 
ing the past year, George Bellows and Ethel Gabain. A few 
sporting prints (colored aquatints) and early engraved views of 
Cleveland have been included. A large part of the exhibition 
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has been devoted to the work of our contemporaries on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The exhibition opened on Wednesday, September r1gth, with 
a private view to the members of The Print Club and their 
friends and will close Sunday, October 14th. 

Thanks are due FitzRoy Carrington, Arthur H. Harlow & 
Co., Kennedy & Co., Frederick Keppel & Co. Inc., and M. 
Knoedler & Co., of New York; Albert Roullier Art Galleries, of 
Chicago; and The F. H. Bresler Co., of Milwaukee, whose 
generous coOperation has helped to make the exhibition both 
this year and last so successful. 


GALLERY X 


The exhibition illustrating the historical sequence of engraving 
and etching, which has been on view during the summer 
months, will continue until Sunday, October 14th. It was felt 
that, inasmuch as the prints in this gallery are among the 
finest the Museum possesses, it would be interesting and 
instructive for comparative purposes to keep them intact as 
long as the Print Dealers’ Exhibition lasts. Mention of this 
exhibition, which embraces the work of Master E. S. of 1466 to 
Whistler, was made in our last Bulletin. 


GALLERY XI 


The exhibition of Japanese woodblock prints in Gallery XI 
illustrates, in a small way, the rise, development and subse- 
quent decline of the plebeian art of print-designing, all of which 
took place in a period of about a hundred years, beginning 
roughly with Harunobu’s development of polychrome printing 
and the complete mastery of the technical side of the art about 
1760 to the year of Hiroshige’s death in 1858. The end of the 
popular or Ukioye School (Ukioye meaning “Passing-World 
Picture’’), a school largely devoted to print-designing, might be 
more appropriately marked by Commodore Perry’s memorable 
visits to Japan in the fall of 1853 and again in the spring of the 
following year, which resulted in both the opening of the 
Hermit Empire to western civilization and also in arresting the 
development of this highly nationalistic art. 

The prints have been arranged chronologically, beginning 
with typical work of the Primitives, a black-and-white print by 
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Sukenobu (fl. 1671-1751), a two-color block print of Kiyonobu 
(1664-1729) and hand-colored prints by Kiyomasu (ab. 1679- 
1763). We then come to the second or polychrome period and to 
Harunobu’s (ab. 1725-1770) lovely “Young Girl in the Wind,” 
printed from eight separate color blocks, and so on through the 
various periods and developments. From the actor prints by 
Shuncho (fl. 1775-1821) and Shunzan (fl. 1775-1810) and 
beautiful women by Eishi (fl. 1780-1800), we pass on to the 
work of the prolific Toyokuni (1768-1825) and especially to that 
of the latter’s rival, the great Utamaro (1753-1806), whose 
triptych, ““Daimyo’s Procession,” with Mt. Fuji in the back- 
ground, most appropriately fills the special exhibition cabinet. 
We finally arrive at the familiar landscapes of Hokusai (fl. 1760- 
1849), and Hiroshige (1796-1858), the one bright spot in the 
period of decadency. 

All the prints have been fully labeled, while a case containing 
actual woodblocks and all the different little tools used well 
illustrate the technique of making and printing these delightful 
works of art. A further case contains album prints and illus- 
trated books by the versatile Hokusai, which are the gifts of 
Mrs. Ralph King and Mrs. Mary Langley Herrick, and two 
anonymous gifts. The prints in the gallery, with the exception 
of one anonymous loan, and a further series by Utamaro, now 
hanging in the Educational Corridor, are gifts of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Wade. The exhibition will continue until Sunday, Octo- 
ber 21. 


CLASSICAL ART 


The Classical vases, bronzes, and sculptures, have been ar- 
ranged in the alcoves at the foot of the stairs. The coins have 
gained particularly by this as they can be seen now in flat cases 
and in an excellent light. 

Four Greek vases have been added to the group; a covered 
cylindrical box of the geometrical period, hitherto not repre- 
sented in the group; a Corinthian cup of lovely contour and 
proportions, with crude but effective ornament; a handsome 
black-figured amphora, and a second amphora of the same 
period but with the painting confined to the neck, leaving the 
beautiful contours undisturbed by pictorial ornament. BR. H. 
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NOTES 
Mr. Milliken has again spent the summer months abroad, 
studying the European collections and making a few important 
purchases. He will return early in October and the Staff will 
then again be complete. All have returned full of enthusiasm 
for the work of the season, after vacations spent in various ways. 

Mrs. Louise M. Dunn spent the late spring and summer in 
Europe, for the most part in Spain and Germany. She brought 
back from Spain many old tiles and embroideries valuable for 
the Museum loan collections, and from Dresden and Prague a 
knowledge of their modern art education for children. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings has been through 
many vicissitudes of late. Harriet C. Arthur, a graduate of 
Vassar College, has left after three years of devoted service, first 
in the library and later as assistant to the Curator of Prints, 
to become Mrs. D’Arcy Porter. Her position has been filled by 
Phoebe W. Cutler, a graduate of Radcliffe College, Harvard 
University, class of 1923, cum laude, and pupil of the print 
connoisseur and professor, Paul J. Sachs. Most generous and 
efficient volunteer work was performed last spring by Mrs. 
Rutherford Meade Shepard, of New York, and is now being 
carried on by Elizabeth B. King, of this city. 

Miss Alice Herron has been appointed secretary of the 
Department of Educational Work, in place of Mrs. Dorothy 
Bodenhorn, who resigned in June. 

The Trustees and Staff of the Museum have noted with sad- 
ness the accidental death, while hunting on his country estate 
in France, of George Joseph DeMotte, that good friend whose 
gifts, helpful advice, and encouragement have enriched the 
Gothic collections of this and other museums. 


RECENT GIFTS 


As the Bulletin is going to press several important gifts have 
been accepted, further details of which will be given later. Note 
should be made, however, of the receipt of fine canvases by 
Cazin and Ziem to be added to The Charles W. Harkness Gift 
(under the will of Mrs. Harkness) through the kindness of 
Edward S. Harkness, who has relinquished his life interest that 
the visitors to the Museum may earlier have the pleasure of 
knowing these important paintings. Jacques Seligmann of 
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Paris has presented a painting by the late Henry Golden 
Dearth. 

Mrs. Henry A. Everett has presented twelve splendid bronzes 
by Saint-Gaudens, Anna Vaughan Hyatt, Malvina Hoffman, 
and other prominent American sculptors, to be added to the 
Dorothy Burnham Everett Collection. 

The growing Print Department has been enriched by a 
number of fine examples from various donors. 


CLEVELAND AS AN ART CENTER 


A special double number of Art and Archaeology, to be issued 
this month, is devoted to “Cleveland as an Art Center.” It is 
the third of a series covering the arts in cities of the United 
States, Chicago and Pittsburgh having been already repre- 
sented. This issue will contain ten articles by Cleveland writers 
presenting the more important phases of art and art develop- 
ment in the city, the Museum being given especial prominence. 
The magazine will contain over eighty pages and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated. The contributed articles are by Hermon A. 
Kelley, Henry Turner Bailey, Robert H. Whitten, Abram 
Garfield, Wm. A. Stinchcomb, Albert D. Taylor, Douglas 
Moore, Frederic Allen Whiting, I. T. Frary, and Gertrude 
Underhill. Cleveland’s art interests have never before, proba- 
bly, been treated so fully as in this publication and it is hoped 
that it will be read by every Museum member. This September- 
October issue can be obtained for one dollar at the Museum 
sales desk, and at The Korner & Wood Company, The Bur- 
rows Brothers Company, and other book stores. 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON HOUR FOR CHILDREN 


It has been decided to call the “Story Hour,” held at four 
o’clock each Sunday, a “Sunday Afternoon Hour for Children.” 
The latter name widens the field of the museum instructor who 
does not always find the story form the best means of dealing 
with a museum object or group of objects. These are apt, obvi- 
ously, to be foremost in the mind of one dealing with children 
in a museum. The Costume Dolls of Japan, for instance, are 
a type of material which needs no fictional background. The 
dolls, themselves, may well be made the main center of interest. 

It has been found that pictures can be approached best from 
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the standpoint of interpretation, rather than from the story 
side, though many times they may serve as illustration— 
Titian’s Nobleman, for instance, as the type of a knight in 
Bayard’s time. There are also certain historical events which 
can be given to children without a “once upon a time.” If this 
is added the full significance of the event must inevitably be 
dimmed. One feels the child has a right to history as history and 
should not be given a sugar-coated confection. 

On the other hand, many stories such as the Greek myths 
can be enriched by casts and bronzes, or slides showing gods 
and heroes. At this point the museum instructor takes her 
place with the story teller. It is not, however, the only ap- 
proach to the Sunday audience and is not to be confused with 


other talks given. K. G. 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
Class Object Source 
MeTaAL . . I pewter porringer and 1 


pewter tankard, early 
19th century, American. Mrs. Charles W. Wason. 
medal, by Frank Bow- 
cher, English. The Artist. 
I spoon, Korean. Reverend A. C. Ludlow. 
4 wrought iron brackets, 

18th century, Spanish 


(Educational). Educational Purchase Fund 
Paintincs . . 1 by A. G. Warshawsky, 
American. The Artist. 
2 by Cazin, and Ziem, The Charies W. Harkness 
French. Gift. 
1 by Dearth, American. Jacques Seligmann. 
1 by Torrey, American. Arthur H. Marks. 
Porrery . . . 31 tiles, 18th century, Span- 
ish (Educational). Educational Purchase Fund 
Prints . . . tetching, by  Reindel, 
American. Edward B. Greene. 
1 colored lithograph, by Mr. and Mrs. MalcolmMc- 
Veber, French. Bride. 


2 etchings, by Bacher and 
Platt, American; and 1 
original drawing, by 


Miller, German. Louis Rorimer. 
3 woodcuts, by Allen 
Lewis, American. The Artist. 
1 etching, by Peets, Ameri- 
can. William O. Mathews. 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


ScuULPTURE 


TEXTILES 


Woop Work 
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12 casts of terra cotta and 
ivories, ancient and med- 
ieval; 12 electrotypes of 
gold-work, Mycenean; 
6 bronzes, Greek and Ro- 
man. (Educational). 
plaster cast of the Port- 
land vase, Roman (Edu- 
cational). 

reproduction of silver- 

point portrait, by Le- 

gros, French. 

set of 20 portfolios con- 

taining reproductions of 

drawings in the Uffizi 

Gallery, Florence. 

1 bronze head of Lincoln, 
by Gutzon Borglum, 
American. 

12 bronzes, by Beach, Coons- 

man, Hoffman, Hyatt, 

MacMonnies, McMur- 

ray, Parsons, Proctor, 

Rumsey, and St. Gau- 

dens, American. 

pieces of embroidery, 

Roumanian. 

2 pieces of damask, late 18th 

century, Italian (1 Educa- 

tional). 

pieces of modern bro- 

cades adapted from the 

antique, American (Edu- 
cational). 

3 carved rammas, and I 
pair of small carved 
doors, Tokugawa Period 
(1700-1850 A. D.), Japa- 
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nese. 


Educational Purchase Fund 


Anonymous. 


Arthur H. Harlow & Co. 


Charles W. Harkness Fund. 


Mrs. Salmon P. Halle. 


Mrs. Henry A. Everett. 
J. H. Wade. 


William M. Milliken. 


Educational Purchase 
Fund. 


J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr. 
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October, 1923 


I. 


5. 


6. 
8. 


12. 


13. 


15. 
19. 


20. 


22. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


3-10 p.m. 
8.1§ p.m. 
g.00 a.m. 
to 12.00 m. 
3-10 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
g.00 a.m. 
to 12.00 m. 
2.00 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
g.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 
10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 

2.00 p.m. 


3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


g.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 
10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 


2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


3-10 p.m. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


First lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. For college students. 

Problems of Portraiture, by Royal Cortissoz, Art Critic, 
New York City. First lecture in the course by Visiting 
Speakers. 

Competition of seventh and eighth grade pupils for places in 
the advanced drawing classes. 

Second lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. For college students. 

Homes of the Greeks and Romans, by Mr. Howard. 
First lecture in the course on The Story of the Dwelling 
and its Furnishings. 

Registration for drawing classes for Members’ children. 


Entertainment for Young People. Robin Hood, a play by 
pupils of Central School. 

Third lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. For college students. 

The String Quartets of Beethoven—No, 11 in F Minor, 
Opus 95; No. 2 in G Major, Opus 18, No. 2; presented 
by The Cleveland Institute of Music String Quartet. 

Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Men of Iron, a marion- 
ette play by pupils of Fairmount Junior High School. 

Fourth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. For college students. 

The West Side Market. First lecture in the course on Seven 
Notable Buildings in Cleveland, by Mr. Bailey. 

Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Advanced drawing class for registered pupils. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Men of Iron, a marion- 
ette play by pupils of Fairmount Junior High School. 

The Nature of Beauty, by Mr. Howard. First Sunday 
afternoon talk. 

Museum Hour for Children. Story of “The Happy Prince” 
told by Miss Gibson. 

Fifth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. For college students. 
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Nos. 11 to 13. Early Nazca Vases. Probably between Fifth 

and Seventh Centuries, A. D. Nos. 14 to 18. Vases of the 

Tiahuanaco Pericd. Sixth to Ninth Centuries. All save Figure 

15, which comes from the Highlands, come from the Peruvian 

Coast. Nos. 19 to 21. Late Chimu Black-Ware Vases. Probably 

Fourteenth or early Fifteenth Century. Originals in Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia, Lima, Peru. 
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